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A PRELIMINARY WCRD ON CPENINGS 
(For Fiction Workshop Reeders! ) 


Openings ere very important. Not only be- 
cause they tell the reader what the article 
or story is to be about, but because a writ- 
er betrays himself, showing whether he has 4 
cleancut grasp of his idea. That's why edi- 
torial readers, while they always look over 
the whole of a ms., can tell nine times out 
of ten at & glance whether it is likely tobe 
of any value. We are writing this piece be- 
cause although the closing date for the sub- 
mission of mss. for the June Workshop isn't 
until May 10th, so many entries have arriv- 
ed already, we feel it is important to com- 
mence helping writers with their Openings. 








A beginning should be a nerrative hook in 
the sense that it does two things: (1) gets 
@ reader into the heart of the story, tells 
him precisely what it is about; (2) makes a 
reader wish to read on. In other words, you 
heve to sell a reader even as you are manu- 
facturing your piece of merchandise. If the 
langusge seems crude and commercial, remem- 
ber that it does no good to be artistic and 
have no readers. And also you can take qui- 
et pride in the fact that most creators be- 
gin by working out of sight in their studi- 
os. They devise their product behind closed 
doors, then show it. The sales talk is out- 
side the confines of the merchandise. It may 
speak for itself, but the real gales press- 
ure comes in the salesman's harangue. You, 
however, have to be the salesman at the very 
same time you é6re creating. Your sales-talk 
is internal. 


Ninety-nine per cent of inexperienced au- 
thors forget this factor. They are not pre- 
cise in telling the reader what the story is 
ebout. Nor do they write about it in such a 
way thet the reader settles down and sseys to 
himself, "This is going to be good (sexy or 
timely or important or what-have-you). It is 
something I must read.” Just for fun, think 
back and recall how many times you've defi- 
nitely thought out in your mind what specif 
ic type of anticipation you have set out to 
stir up in a reader's mind. Bet you will be 
surprised! 


Iet's be specific ourselves for a few mo- 
ments. Tet's take up a few of the entries I 
have already read. My general comment would 
be that they 911 fail in this respect, des- 
pite the fact that there is an interesting, 
diversified character to them, taken as one 
big group. Please understand that I am nev- 
er criticizing these mss. because the back- 
ground subject does not appeal to me. I can 
disagree with.the author on that and yet be 
sympathetic if he has done a good job. But 
these mss. don't hit hard enough and quick- 
ly enough. Part of the requirement is for 4 
beginning that is well launched in those be 
ginning 125 words or so. Camera, action! 


Here is a Western story opening. It starts 
with the heroine weeping on the hero's shoul- 
der because he stands accused of shootingher 
father in the back. accused by Duke. Trouble 
is it's a ruckus, 61] right, but the issues 
are too involved. who's the Duke? Did Slim 
kill 3ettie's father or merely injure him & 
whet's the shooting all about? There is pro- 
noun trouble, but also the Problem is vague 
end the suthor goes into the viewpoint of the 
two principal chsracters, so we seren't sure 
whose story it is. and then to finish off a 
confused dish, Bettie shrills out the slerm 
that the Duke is due any minute. Hell shoot 
on sight for the reward. It's a primary law 
thet hysterics never took the place of real 
suspense. That lust wail of the siren is an 
offense to the resder becsuse it hss nothing 
to do with the first problem. It makes this 
reader feel that the author is trying to pin 
up en insecure wall by the sheer number end 
weight of the nails he drives. No, there is 
Opening there, but the suthor did not reach 
it. 


Here is another with a nice feeling for a 
cold, blustery day on the High in em English 
town. A child is chased by a "scolding woman" 
who identifies the MC as “Master Blair". It 
is en unnormel day and by noon the cosch will 
vring Tom Goodwin, four of his shipmates, é& 
his townsmen from Dover. Now, I ask you, is 
there much chance of the reader putting the 
relationships together there? Can we specu- 
late, except in the most general terms, re- 
garding that story? Again, there appears to 
be a latent story, but (1) the reader cannot 
or at least finas it difficult to fill in s 
probeble and promising situation; (2) writ- 
er does not make strong enough use of prem- 
ises in a dramatic, vivid manner. 


Still another opening made a common & of- 
ten committed mistake, really a number ofer 
rors. First, it set up a too familiar situa- 
tion: that of s haunted house. The difficul- 
ty here, of course, is that unless the sto- 
ry-teller puts life into a cliche the resd- 
er is apt to turn over the page with 6 yawn. 
The author further sccentuated this danger. 
She made a reference to "The Thing". Editors 
are very scared of being left high on a dry 
beach by the receding tide. In this case, I 
believe the furore of a fad has shout nnits 
course. By the time this story could be pub- 
lished such a reference would have lost the 
timeliness it once had. 


Moreover, this story opening was told inen 
"I" viewpoint end started off: "The housing 
shortage was acute.” (It still is!) Such a 
combination tended to meke this story appear 
"told" and a bit dated, because the reader's 
mind immediately harks back to the beginning 
of the war years. Once again, better phras- 
ing could give this hackneyed situation the 
more personal and unique feeling that read- 
ers demand when they read. Punch and color. 
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WORK! Editors. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in advance of teking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give us exact date of your 
change of address. PROMPT RENEWALS help and 
give you more service for your money. 





URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. as 8 matter 
Of policy we accept no advertising. This al- 
lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing impartially and for your best interests. 
Therefore, as you support us, we ere able to 
bring you a better, more dynamic magazine. 








Desh Motto for Congressmen and President Truman 
» ; meee cueeey an ea ee 
public debt as the greatest of dangers to be . . . - To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual 
debt. . . . We must make our choice between economy and liberty 
of profusion and servitude. . . . 

If we run into such debts, we must be taxed in our meat and drink, 
in our necessities and our comforts, in our labors and in our amuse- 
ments. . . . If we can prevent the Government from wasting the 
labors of the people, under the pretense of caring for them, they will 
be happy. — Thomas Jefferson 


Our thenks to READERS' DIGEST 





DO WE BELIEVE IN OUR IDBAIS OR DON'T WE? 





The Affeire MacArthur is a symptom, not the 
disease itself in our nation, nor even Unit- 
ea Netions. We are writing this editorial in 
the twilight zone bounded on the one side by 
the General stepping into his plane, headed 
for Weshington, and on the other by millions 
of Americans going to church. Next week all 
the color and drama of a great homecoming, a 
national welcome will be celebrated. But al- 
ready it has become apparent that underneath 
all the frenzy and hysteria lies a vitelis- 
sue. America must face it with the whole of 
its mind as well as its heart. 


We are not facing defeat. The Communists 
who have been calling the turns, ere not in- 
portent for the moment. We ere facing a de- 
cision affecting only ourselves and friends 
even though ultimately it will effect "Iron 
Curtein" countries, too. But the problem is 
complex. Right is not squarely pleced on one 
side or the other. We must think throughall 
the various paradoxes, admit our mistakes in 
the past and our hopes for the future. 


To do this more clearly let us first make 
clear in our minds some of the related cir- 
cumstances. Let us be happy that in no Iron 
Curtain country could Macarthur have spoken 
out so boldly and lived to tell the tele. He 
would not have been welcomed home a hero. In 
no constitutionally organized country among 
our allies could the Truman Government have 
survived its many scandels and the vast in- 
dignation of the people during the preceding 
week before the General's return to the U.S. 
There would have been ae toppling vote of no 
confidence. But whatever happens, we expect 
to be governed by the Democratic party for a 
year and a half longer. That is something to 
give everyone pause to think, including Mr. 
Truman himself. 


If we think through 911 of the complexit- 
ies both et home and abroad, the AffaireMac 
Arthur may have been the best thing ever to 
have happened to the American people. For a 
sense of the responsibility of all the peo- 
ple in building our national and foreign pol 
icies has been created to an extent that will 
not soon be forgotten. Many sincere & earn- 
estly patriotic people have come to the re- 
alization that something is radically wrong 
with our foreign policy. The mistakes we've 
made in Chine stem much further back than to 
Generel MecArthur's statements. Anyone who 
takes the time to read Maggie Higgins' "War 
in Korea” cannot help oacthe that 3s tru- 
man for good or bad committed the Nation to 
war in Asie with reckless disregard for any 
long range plen or policy. 


Much of the heet generated by the Generals 
humiliating treatment was simply the bounc- 
ing beckwash from the people's shame, anger 
and indignant resentment over the results of 
the Crime Investigating Committee and theRFC 
hearings. We are a proud people. Many cifi- 
zens ere beginning to appreciate what REWRITE 
stated before Roosevelt was elected for his 
final term of office: the Democratic Party, 
as a geversing force, has been too _ in a 
position of power. It is politically & mor- 
elly bankrupt. But although the Republicans 
have been handed the greatest campaign "is- 
sue" in history, they have lacked the fore- 
sight and the clean hands to grasp it. 


The real issue in the Macarthur incident, 
it is becoming constantly clearer, is wheth- 
er we @s & nation believe in our ideals suf- 
ficiently to make them a practical reality. 
We believe thet Mecarthur is not a superman 
and that he has made his share of mistakes. 
But we also believe thet in standing up and 
being counted on the side of a calculated & 
possibly dangerous risk to end unnec- 
essary slaughter of American soldiers inKor- 
ea, he wes also bringing into the open thet 
reaffirmation of cleancut spiritual velues, 
by which alone we can hope to drive Commun- 
istic dictatorship from the earth....As RE- 
WRITE has editorialized many times ultimate, 
Tasting victory will only be ours if weclean 
house, and demand much of ourselves sand our 
allies. Iet us live our idesls ourselves! 
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FUNDAMENTAIS OF GOOD POETRY 


By Elve Ray Harris 
WHAT GOOD IS GRAMMAR? 


The question has been asked, "Does ea poet 
have to abide by the rules of grammar?" It 
is a question that has probably been reised 
in the minds of many poets. One oocesionel- 
ly sees disparaging references to grammarin 
textbooks on the writing of verse. I've al- 
go heard teachers of verse writing advise a 
would-be poet not to lay too much stress on 
eremmatical correctness. On the other hand, 
editors have rejected verse for the reason, 
understandably enough, that the poet's use of 
gremmar was poor. 


In order to answer the question, let us,to 
begin with, see what the definition of gram- 
mar is. Webster says, "The science treating 
of the classes of words, their inflections, 
end their syntactical relations & functions 
also the phenomena with which this science, 
necessarily, deals.” 


I like to think of grammer as a set of sie 
nels that have been devised to answer sneed. 
like traffic rules. When there weren't more 
than a handful of cars on the roadsa person 
could drive practically wherever he pleased 
—right side or left side, or wherever trav 
@l1 seemed best. He did not need to stop al- 
ways at an intersection, because the likeli- 
hood that he would meet another car was not 
great. But as more and more people began to 
own cars, it became evident that some sortof 
@greement must be reached between drivers as 
to how to drive in traffic. 


Similarly, when people first discovered a 
language made up of words there were not eny 
rules for correct speech nor any need of an 
elaborate code. Sut as more and more words, 
phrases and overtone shadings developed, we 
eradually had to come to an agreement as to 
how they should be used in order to conveys 
meaning. For purposes of practical communi- 
cation, it became vital thet some sort of u- 
niform system be devised whereby any person 
could, when he spoke certain words ina cer- 
tain order, count on them to mean to the per- 
son to whom he wes speaking precisely the i- 
dentical idea that they meant to him. (Bear 
in mind that one of our great heritages has 
always been that the English language is one 
of the least "conj ted” systems of thought 
in the world today. 


And that is the way I think thet the sys- 
tem of grammar we now heve must have been e- 
volved. And further, I think that the system 
is still evolving, just as the rules forsafe 
conduct in driving a motor vehicle are chang- 
ing every year with increased need. In spite 
of the fact that we have a system for using 
words for the understanding of sll, there's 
many a time when whet we say has more than s 
single interpretation. It is because of this 
thet prose on such things es legal documents, 


government bulletins, and the referenda ma 
ballot are so involved. It is through the ef- 
fort to eliminate sny possible chance for a 
misunderstanding, that these writings become 
so wordy and awkward and lengthy thet prac- 
tically a11 meaning is lost. 


It seems to me that a poet would be cast- 
ing aside a very useful tool, if he were to 
completely ignore grammar, "the science treat 
ing of the classes of words, their inflect- 


ions, end their syntactical reletions 4 firm 


tions.” The poet deals in words. a cerpent- 
er who did not use a saw would be seriously 
handicapped. A poet who does not uses know- 
ledge of word usege is equally handicepped. 


In the light of Webster's definition does 
it not appear well nigh impossible to write 
@ poem without using grammar? Grammer is the 
vesis from which word usege springs. I be- 
lieve that the teachers who advise posts not 
to be caught in the meshes of grammar, actu- 
ally are warning them ageinst writing poems 
thet may be grammatically correct & yet lack 


* any spark. Thet is possible, and often hap- 


pens. 


The good poem, the poem with sparkle, al- 
ways hes the firm foundation of grammar be- 
neath it. It has to. For the poet has utiliz 
ed gremmar to further his ends. He has nev- 
er sllowed himself to become tangled in it, 
the way many legal documents have become webt- 
ed in it. Because he has written clearly und 
concisely without any of the unnecessary or 
incumbering subordinete clauses and modify- 
ing words. He hes used grammar to simplify, 
eliminate and sherpen. The lawyer includes, 
the poet excludes. They ere both using grem 
mar, and both are using it for the good ofa 
perticular type of reader. The poets purpose 
is not, as the lawyer's, to prevent 4 poss- 
ible misinterpretation, or even a wilfulmis- 
interpretation. The poet's purpose is slways 
to be crystsl clear to those who wish toread 
his works. The poet and the lawyer use gram- 
mer differently, but they both use it. 


As to the question, "Must a poet abide by 
the rules of grammar?" my answer would ever 
be that he must abide by the principles, but 
not necessarily the rules. In other worda I 
would say, use grummer as a tool. Make it— 
work for you. Don’t let it work agsinst you. 
If you sey to yourself, "I'm ae poet. I'm a- 
bove grammar,” you degenerate to sloppy, un- 
clear writing, and consequently grammar will 
work ageinst you. Its precepts have been built 
up in the minds of people for generstions & 
you cannot go against these precepts without 
losing something. You can't ignore the uni- 
versal set of signals, guideposts to clari- 
ty, and expect to have people readily under- 
stand you, or applaud you. 


But you can temper gremmar to suit a need, 
your particular need. any rule that doesn't 
apply in your case you can throw out. Just 
be sure it does not apply, that's ell. Take 
the rule of not ending a sentence with a prep- 
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osition. No doubt thet rule was made because 
in certain instances ending e sentence with 
6 preposition was not good. Perhaps it made 
e séntence muddy. But there are other cases 
where ending a sentence with a preposition, 
obviously, might be very effective. All of 
which just goes to show the difference that 
exists between e@ rule and 6 principle. 


The test of a rule should be, "Does it do 
wheat it is intended to: maintain the actual 
principle behind it?” Whenever it does not, 
heve no hesitancy in breaking it. A poet's 
grammar should be a flexible thing. He ought 
to use it in such a wey that it helps him to 
shere an experience with the reader, & does 
it to the best of his ability as a poet. He 
should never sallow himself to become snared 
in its technicalities, however, purely in or 
der to be technically correct. In other words, 
clerity and the spirit of eae rule sre more im 
portant than rigid enforcement. Grammar, in 
@ word, is @ means, not an end in itself. 


BOOKS FOR POETS 





THE IRIT OF THE SCENE. Williem Rose Benet. 
pS a. Knopt. $4.00. A final volume of po- 


etry by one of the talented Benets, publish- 
ed posthumously. Cver 100 pages of rhythmi- 
ceél, musicel, worthwhile poetry, ‘but limit- 
ead to an audience well versed in: literature 
end folklore. There are very few poems here 
that do not allude to some charsecter or place 
in pest writings, some of them very ancient. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF W.B.YEATS. The Mac- 
Milian Co. $5.00. A second edition that in- 
cludes all of Yeats' published poems, & ell 
of his own finel revisions. A welcome addi- 
tion to any poet's library. The peculiar i- 
dentity and quality of Yeats shines through. 








DO YCU NEED MS. ENVELOPS? 





The best quality envelops at the price a 
stationery store never will offer you, be- 
cause we buy in quantity and do not seek a 
prohibitive mark-up. 


SMALLEST Sizes (No. 104 & 112) (two fold) 





25 of Each § .90 50 of Bach §1.65. 


SMALL Sizes (6#x9% & 7x10) 


$1.00 


(one fold) 


25 of Eech $1.85. 


20 of Eech 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 


15 of Each $1.00 50 of Eech $1.90. 


All prices plus postage. 30c. is average. 


We also sell a No. 62 (3 5/8 x 6%) envel- 
op (white). It's Tight weight, just the thing 
for filing notes, even letters where writing 
is folded inside. Cost? 75¢ per 100, postage 
extra. (But weight is less than a pound.) 


We have not advanced our prices! 


THE WCS CENTRAL MS. MARKET FIIE 


The WCS Centrel Ms. Market File is stead- 
ily growing mon y month. ng spectac- 
ular...just steady, solid growth. Constent- 
ly new merkets covered, and new categories, 
which make for quick, easy cross-references. 
This means that we can get the letest news, 
tips or important editorial changes regard- 
ing e single magazine under such separate & 
specific headings as Articles, Short Story, 
or Poetry. We do not have to read one gener- 
al category e11 through to find out about a 
specific department. 


One very useful phese of: the work is that 
we are slowly building spectel lists by the 
Simple expedient of gradually bunching sin- 
ilur markets under one heading. Therefore, 
if a call for special or off-trail markets, 
for an unususl piece of writing, comes in we 
are in a better position to suggest es fair- 
ly sizable list of markets. Suspended & ov- 
erstocked markets are sutomatically caught, 
too, because they are not filed in a separ- 
ate listing. Improvements ere being introdw 
ed as rapidly as possible, because our main 
interest is to make this File a working one 
for writers. 


Nor is it. limited in use to WCS clients.a 
writer who has any market problem is always 
welcome to write in and tell us his problem 
or whet markets he seeks. We do not like to 
charge for such small errands of advice. On 
the other hand they do constitute a drainon 
our time. So, our charges, if any, are made 
according to the amount of time or energyve 
have to give, and whether the writer belongs 
to the mes Femily. Professionel writers, we 
notice, ere usuelly among the first to pute 
value on prectical and profitable guidance. 
They are quick to support this File that is 
maintained in the public interest of every- 
one. So, too, are many inexperienced writer 
friends, who. strengthen our effort with not 
only small returns of stamps and/or cash, but 
also the latest market information they col- 
lect in their dealings with writers. Often 
the letters we write to editors inquirng 4- 
bout late requirements, changes, etc., grow 
out of these tips, which are very welcome. A 
tip, even if we already know about it, helps 
us to confirm and make more accurate a file 
that may be the source of your next sale. 


as you work with us and the other members 
of the WCS Family; as you support the File, 
or subscribe to Rew RITE, or buy your books, 
envelops, etc. from our "WRITERS! BOOK CIUB, 
you help us to expand ana bu up e Cen- 
tral File and make it more useful to you. a 
large number of writers studied the Pile at 
the UNH Conference, Many took notes. We sare 
ene ong to show the file to writers' clubs 


neeroy to us, of a ps open | wri fers. who 
come to see us at WCS House. For it is’your 
file, the coo erst tive Work of many hands. we 
merely edit it and maintain it for the bene- 
fit of as many writers ss possible. 





RENEW your subscriptions promptly, please. 
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THE ANECDOTE IS A MIGHTY ATOM 


The great need for the feature writer, be 
he writing for a top slick or his home town 
weekly, is tc icarn to think in terms of the 
anecdote or specific instance. Just as the 
fiction writer must constantly think in the 
medium of scenes, so the article writer has 
to dramatize by proving his point with some 
individual example. An article about famous 
old houses is much more interesting if your 
generalities sre illustrated by references, 
let us say, to Mt. Vernon, the Paul Revere & 
other notable homes. 





There are several ways of inserting these 
homely decorations to your theme. An anec- 
dote is really a short scene or tele. But a 
good paragraph or two of dramatic narrative 
will serve the purpose equally well. Quite 
a few years ago when Samuel McCord Crothers, 
the Unitarian minister and very popular es- 
sayist died, I seized the opportunity to;do 
a feature article for the Boston Transcript 
ebdout him. Ome of the dramatic ngs edou 
this quiet, undramatic little man's life, it 
seemed to me, was the fact that when Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt came to the Harverd 

ommencement w e he was President, he was 
not interested in all the big-wigs who were 
attracted by his presence. He pushed them e- 
side end meade an hour in which he animated- 
ly discussed religion, philosophy « people's 
right to a better life with the young minis- 
ter whom nobody knew. T.R. was a great read- 
er; he had run across one of Crothers’ books 
and wanted to meet the man and see what his 
personality was like. I did not tell that as 
an actually dramatized scene, although I did 
rewarm the picture of Brattle Street and the 
house where T.R. was staying beneath arching 
elms that George Washington had known. Reth- 
er in ea simple expository narretive similar 
to this paragraph, I made the paradox of the 
small town parson's life come slive. 





That element of contrast is very valuable 
to a feature writer. The famous and the un- 
known. The dramatic and the undramatic. The 
single instence and the all inclusive, uni- 
versal truth. Suppose you do pull in an an- 
ecdote. You can do it in three ways: you cen 
use e big name, introduce the dramatic, the 
glamorous, etc. Or you can use the instance 
of a nobody. Or you can make each one of the 
anecdotes you use illustrate e different or 
contrasting phase of your subject. For just 
one example, suppose you were advising boys 
and girls how to get a job when they gradu- 
ate from school, you would try to think out 
in your mind all of the different types you 
woula know existed among your readers. Boys 
end girls; children with no real problem be 
cause the family business is waiting; chil- 
dren with special skills or aptitudes; chil- 
dren without special advanteges, or a child 
who wishes to be a writer (God help him!) or 
some other type of artist whose family does 
not wish him to follow such an unprofiteble 
calling. There ere hundreds of possibilties 
and you can tackle only e few. 


This brings out another point. Your anec- 
dotes may be real or imaginary. It matters 
little to your reader actually, if the exam 
ples which you offer are true or theoretical 
so long as they prove the point that you wish 
the article or the specific portion of it to 
make. Of course, you've got to handle the i- 
dea diplomatically. The overtones must "add 
up” right. If you confuse the reader at ev- 
ery transition from real anecdotes to imag- 
inary ones, your examples will not do quite 
what you intend them to. In other words, you 
need to learn how to make use of a specific 
illustration. 


This requires some skill in being able to 
switch back and forth at will from the gen- 
eral to the particuler and vice versa. The 
point here is thet most of us live in the im 
mediate present. We cannot see the forest or 
realize that a long, wet spring is Nature's 
method of preparing for the summer. A writ- 
er, however, must be able to combine a long 
renge perspective with his vivid dramatize- 
tion of the living present. It matters lit- 
tle whether you start with an anecdote, and 
then show its significance; or whether your 
theme comes first and then you bring up the 
successive practical single instances which 
prove it. 


The important thing is that you understand 
the purpose and meaning of each anecdote as 
you introduce it. Everyone remembers speak- 
ers who get off the track, go on a tangent, 
or forget their train of thought. Most all 
of us have committed that writing sin alto- 
gether too many times. The feature articles 
we write should, like the stories we tell a 
reader, always have a point. Everything the 
author introduces should bear clearly & in- 
tensively on the theme, and there should be 
a transparently visual line of interest al- 
ways before the reader, drawing him on into 
the heart of the article or story or poem. 


This can be only if anecdotes or dramatic 
scenes are merely a means to an end. It is 
readily apparent to Elva end myself in many 
mss. thet the author has visualized scenes, 
but has no concrete idea why he is introduc 
ing them. On the contrary, he is using them 
for themselves alone. But when you start to 
write for publication, you pass over a Jine 
that forever separates you from the writers 
who merely write. From that moment you must 
at all times have two lines of thought con- 
trolled in your mind. You must be able to do 
the individual scene or anecdote effective- 
ly, but et the same time you must be plant- 
ing, laying the groundwork that will unerr- 
ingly force the reader to react in a calcu- 
lated manner et the bottom of P. 6, and ev- 
en more definitely when he reads those mag- 
ic words: "the End”. 


The public speaker is @nm example. While an 
audience is splitting its guts laughing ov- 
er one of his jokes, he must be planning to 
make the next one seem equally as appropri- 
ate and worth laughing at. Planned response. 
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A IITTIE IESSON FROM CRIME 





Ran into a ms. the other day that pointed 
out to me very clearly why you should never 
tell a "perfect crime" story from the view- 
point of the criminal. It was a murder sto- 
ry, with the murder being committed right in 
front of the reader. The method was a trick, 
one based on use of modern scientific imple 
ments, so that it was not immediately trans- 
perently obvious that what we saw was a mur- 
der. 


Now let us analyze this problem. First, a 
story can be told from the viewpoiht of the 
murderer, and even told in the First Person 
es this one was. It is sometimes done, usu- 
ally in s book length novel more often. than 
a short story. (This story was 4 short sto- 
ry, whereas the best length for a type yarn 
of this kind is the short short length.) It 
is, however, generally a story in which the 
author has some other reason for telling it 
from the angle of the murderer than a "per- 
fect” crime. He wants to give the’ reeder the 
thrill of e manhunt, with the dragnet clos- 
in on him. Cr he hes thought out some clev- 
er way to justify the angle: showing eo trae 
ic side to life, or making it possible to be 
sympathetic with MC. 


Point is the perfect crime story is spec- 
islized story-telling. it represents a duel 
between the author and the reader. The auth 
or is really saying, "I'll bet I can tell a 
story of a guy who almost got away with the 
crime he devised. He was trapped, but as the 
sideline detective you won't be able to see 
the fallacy in his reasoning, the one link, 
that tripped the villain up.” And you, gen- 
tle reader, reply: “all right, I'll take you 
on.” So he gives you all the facts & plants 
the bonus surprise ending. He succeeds if he 
trips you up. You say it was an ingenious 4 
entertaining story. If it's obvious from the 
beginning, or if you guess the outcome pre- 
meturely, the story feils. The Problem thus 
is outside the story. It's a side-bet which 
you 6ni the suthor arrange, so the "game"on 
which you bet is not really so important as 
the wager. That is # totally different set- 
up from the ordinery story with an MC, Prob- 
lem, Conflict, Decision, Cutcome. 


Second, remember that readers identify, or 
share with their hero, and live his experi- 
ence es if it were there own. Therefore, it 
is neither entertaining nor very pleasant to 
discover at the ena of the story that you're 
headed for the electric cheir. Cf course, a 
skilled writer can pull a tour de force and 
get avay with it. But that's the exception, 
not the general rule. Any critic would be a 
fool indeed, to advise a student to try the 
trick with only limited experience. 


Third, the telling of this story was very 
unfeir to the reeder. The author put him in 
the viewpoint of the murderer. He went even 
further. He limited the reader's perspective 
by meking it an "I" story. Hed he told this 


story as a Third Person yarn the reader would 
have been a bit more detached and imperson- 
al. He could have watched end judged the MC 
as we do a relative or neighbor rather than 
as himself. Paradoxically, the reader would 
thus have participated more fully in the ac- 
tion of the story. 


Iet me illustrate by two scenes. First nos, 
in the scene of the murder. Remember, reader 
is in the viewpoint of an "I" character whos 
telling the story. Thus, he is limited; his 
eyes and ears, and even his mind, are those 
of the murderer. He can only see and hear & 
know whet the murderer chooses to tell him. 


Now, the murderer uses the gadget that has 
the power to kill, and does kill, @ man—in 
full view of the detective, who solves this 
case a few days lester. The reader sees mur- 
der committed. He suspects it is murder. But 
the MC in whose shoes the reader is stending 
knows that this is murder. Yet he offers to 
the detective several disarming explanations 
as to what heppened, renging all the way from 
accidental death to murder by any one of sev- 
ere] other persons. 


Point I want to make is that the author's 
choice of viewpoints is unfair to the read- 
er because it stecks the cards against him. 
He is associating himself with another per- 
sonality, but one room in that other chap's 
mind is closed to him, just like Bluebeard's 
secret room. Even if the resder can put two 
and two together, he is still like a person 
with half of his own mind removed. 


The only way you could tell this kind of a 
story and get eway with it effectively so as 
to satisfy the reader, would be to use that 
very skilful satirical technique which Ring 
Lerdner used in "The Haircut". Do you remen- 
ber how the garrulous barber told the funny 
practices] joke he played on a customer that 
resulted in the death of the customer. All 
the time the barber was talking he was giv- 
ing the reader step by step the little bits 
of information which, when fitted together, 
revealed his own sadistic character. There 
the reader was participating to the highest 
degree in the story. But in this story that 
I read, he is not. He is being deliberately 
blindfolded by the author, in order that he 
may be walloped across the face with a sur- 
prise ending. 


Now, let us look at the next to the final 
incident in the story. It is the scene that 
8llows the detective to pin the crime on the 
murderer. Again, remember that you are that 
murder. Therefore, he is convicting you. He 
goes even further. He spins a hypothetical, 
generalized "third degree" story that leads 
the murderer to give himself away. The de- 
tective tells about a tiny bit of evidence, 
which bore the mark of the murderer. at the 
point where the murderer cracks and confess 
es, the detective smiles and admits that the 
evidence dia not actually carry the murder- 
er's symbol of identification. It is one of 
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those "the gun wasn't loaded" gags. 


But do you see what that does to the poor 
reader? He is the murderer, yet he cant ex- 
perience to the full the murderer's sagony— 
his panic and desperate, but futile, attempt 
to stem the onrushing flood. All because he 
has that inner room of the murderer's mind, 
from which he has been meticulously exclud- 
ed, closed to him. 


Suppose this story was told from the Third 
. Person viewpoint, the conventional angle of 
most short stories. The reader would then be 
identifying himself with the murderer, just 
@s any reader identifies himself with an MC 
in any story. But he would have the detech- 
ed viewpoint of ea spectator at ae fire, or 4 
rescue, of 6 man from an suto that hes gone 
off a bridge into a river. He suffers every 
suspensive agony and struggle to survive of 
the victim. He watches the microscopic fec- 
ial pantomime, the speech and sction of the 
MC. He experiences drama, emotion,all of the 
Human interest color of a dramatic story ‘as 
8 spectstor who is on the inside. Like the 
person who watches w orr ascination, 
the life-and-death struggle of se fly trapp- 
ed in s spider's web. 


He cannot do this, when he is so personel- 
ly involved that he is the MC of an "I" sto- 
ry. For me, this ms. I read recently demon- 
streted very dramatically the weakness of a 
story told from the "I" angle. and why such 
an angle is almost, not quite, impossible to 
use effectively in the "perfect crime” type 
of story. But more than thet, perhaps you, 8 
writer struggling to comprehend the complex 
ities of viewpoint, will learn as I did once 
egeain, the adventages and disadvantages ofa 
variety of viewpoints end camera angles. To 
a very considerable degree the success of a 
story depends upon your thinking out such e 
problem before you begin to write a story. 


A brillient, creative story-teller is of- 
ten just an ordinery, psinstaking chap, who 
applies creative thinking to the strategy & 
tactics of telling his story in the most ef- 
fective manner possible. The author of this 
story is still a relatively inexperienced é& 
unskilled fiction writer. He has not opened 
his eyes yet to the great wide world of op- 
portunity that awsits ea writer, who studies 
not only the possibilities of his materiel, 
but also of his use of it. But I think thet 
with his previous skills ena experience, he 
will in time learn to teke fuller sdventage 
of his opportunities. 


Perhaps to s greater or lesser extent you 
are in the same boat. There is no shame, no 
incompetence attached to making a mistake— 
if you are not aware of the full technical, 
and creative breadth of your story problen. 
On the contrery, there can be immense stim- 
uletion from discovery of the "far lend". A 
prectice story thet teaches you something is 
worth far more to you than the story, which 
sells itself. You learn from your mistekes. 


TWO CONTESTS AND SOME NEWS 


KALBIDOGRAPH Magazine, 624 No. Vernon Ave. 
Dalles 8, Texas, $ sponsoring its 2lst an- 
nuel book contest. Iength: 500 - 800 lines, 
one long poem, or a collection. The winning 
ms. will be published by Kaleidograph Presa 
Ms. must be submitted during May with an of- 
ficial entry blank, which is published from 
time to time in the magazine during the yearn 
Closes: May 3lst. 


The Anon Workshop, Mr. G.M.Jackson,Mill 
Valley, tat Otters Fic for the best poem, 
on the subject of "In Memoriam—". The fig- 
ure to be memorialized may be public or pri- 
vete. Poems to be submitted anonymously. A 
membership fee of 25¢ to pay the cost of the 
bulletin. Closes: May 20, 1951. 


Hollynood Songprinters Acquitted. Just es 
we go to press e news arrive at four of 
the Hollywood songpublishers, who were tri- 
ead for use of the mails to defraud,were ac- 
quitted by U.S.Judge Harry C. Westover. Ap- 
parently the case thet the post office leg- 
8l euthorities had built up for 2 years, did 
not prove "intent" to deceive. It is stated 
by one Post Office official thet the judge, 
he believes, found "all the elements of the 
(serious) offense of violating the mail fraud sts 
utes had been proven.” Reasonable doubt sav 
ed the defendants. There is certainly some- 
thing wrong when the laws give protection to 
persons offering a service that does not at 
all fulfill, according to recognized leaders 
of e profession, what it purports to do. 


It hes been brought to our attention thet 
the U.A.P.A., one of several amateur journe 
list associations, is making a special drive 
for members in the Boston area, because its 
annuel convention will be held there. We can 
see no material sdvantage for women writers 
who have published, joining the "Alumni Assoc! 


Don't ask for Free Criticism. A well pub- 
lished poet writes in to say that we should 
rebuke the writers who send poems to her end 
other poets "asking criticism, without pay!" 


The Hemerocallis (dagdtiz) Society, N. P. 
Goss, pres., -O.M.Center Hoad, Cleve- 
land 24, Ohio, is holding its annual meeting 
at Little Rock, ark., June 8-10. The Soci- 
iety is a source of information on lilies & 
can supply writers, and club lecturers, with 
both program "packets" of articles, pictures 
end so on (Mrs. Ra a Whitcomb, Adel, Ia.) 
and kodachrome slttes (irs. Yesiie I. Conant, 

age, oO. 


533 Glen Park Dr., Bay 


Don't Take Liberties With History. We saw 
a letter from an editor recently commending 
8 WCS Family member for her accurate use of 
history. Editor said many writers take lib- 
erties with historical facts that should be 
and can be checked. It's one thing to place 
an imaginary story against a realistic his- 
torical background. It is another to jumble 
or distort historical facts; or not have then 
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FORM WILL HELP YOU PLOT 





Form is one of your greatest helps in fic 
tion. In any type of writing, for that mat- 
ter. But in fiction it helps you to line up 
your plot. It is the backbone of a story. A 
plot must inevitably grow out of the humsan- 
reletions between the characters. It is the 
result of the action, reaction and inter-ec- 
tion of the characters to each other. It is 
the development of the two-way emotional re 
lations, thet makes for story. Because we're 
trained by life to think in terms of our own 
interests, when we write a story we tend to 
think exclusively in terms of the MC, not of 
his relations to the other characters, & of 
their relations to him. 


It is because of the importance of inter- 
action that too much reflection kills read- 
er interest. I saw a story the other day in 
which three-quarters of the story took place 
inside the MC's mind. The author offered as 
rebuttal to my objections the fact that the 
story was full of flashbacks. All right, but 
there was no actual action and reaction be- 
tween the two principel characters except in 
the final scene, where the secondary person 
who had been offstage sll through the story, 
suddenly appesred and did the one thing the 
author needed to have done to tie the story 
up neatly. Form could heve helped that weak 
sketch. 


j 

Wheat do I mean by form? Let me/| point out, 
first, that just as e human being isa skele 
ton clothed in flesh and blood, so is esto- 
ry a fabric of characters and background, a 
little world of illusion stretched on plot. 
like a house that beneath its shingles, roof 
and foundation has a solid frame. a story- 
teller therefore, must constantly be pulling 
two sets of strings. He must be writing the 
Story in terms of the characters and a lit- 
tle world of illusion that must convince ev 
en himself. 8ut he must also at the same i- 
dentical time be working in terms of an ar- 
bitrary plot, and technical devices, calcu- 
lated to project the story. 


A story is nothing if the characters dont 
live. But strangely enough, they won't live 
if the author has failed to set up a strong 
artificial and technical organization of his 
material. In other words, a form that read- 
ers unconsciously absorb and find a meaning 
in. This author of whom I am thinking, did a 
lot of real thinking and feeling about some 
characters who had meaning for her. She was 
expressing a great deal of the true love in 
heert. But her characters were wooden, nev- 
ertheless, because she did not let them live 
in their own right through a story. By her- 
self holding the reins through picking that 
single cheracter's mind, her story became a 
mental exercise instead of a story. and it 
did this in spite of the conflict she plac- 
ed in it by having two characters who disa- 
gree with and tried to block the MC's prof- 
itable progress to the goal of her ambition. 
It was a story only in name. 


Now let us look a bit at form. Let's take 
a famous story by a great technician, "Rain” 
by W. Somerset Moughen. Many readers consid 
er Ss &@ cheap and, some, even a scurrilous 
and almost sacrilegious story. But, I think, 
this is because the author's cynicism gives 
a very human situation a lack of spiritual- 
ity. At any rate, the story has very marked 
form. A minister falls in love with a harlot 
The very neat form consists in a double re- 
versal. For there is no long passage of re- 
flection. The action starts from the beginn 
ing and consists of the two characters grad- 
uslly exchanging their chseracterizations As 
the harlot agsinst her own will seduces the 
minister, and consequently degrades him, she 
herself achieves a corresponding feeling for 
the values that he is destroying. She her- 
self achieves a certain dignity. 


There thus are two poles or extremes that 
the action permits the reader with increas- 
ing drematic relish to watch being reversed 
The form that we have constantly stressedin 
REWRITE as being the basic pattern of every 
story, is still another convenient form. It 
is simply the formule of a character facing 
& problem. The MC is pulled in two opposite 
directions, two alternatives. At the climax 
of the story the MC is forced to decide be- 
tween these two alternatives. He must foll- 
ow one or the other forks in the road. 


I recall another great story, Getaway Dey” 
by Barbera Aldrich, in which o wife "saves" 
her seconc marriage from destruction by ap- 
lying the "opposite" philosophy of her first 
husband to save the defeated < ebbing courage 
of her second spouse. Again, the values ure 
reversed. The story within ea story, framed, 
es it were, by a prologue and an epiloguais 
another form. A trick murder story I saw on 
the stage once, which played back the vital 
scene twice, firstasadesf man saw it & sec- 
ond as a blind man heard it, is a third in- 
genious use of form. Blmer Rice's play, "On 
Trial” in which successive witnesses testi- 
fy and the scene backflashes in a dramatic & 
visualized running account of what happened, 
is a variety of form to give substance to the 
material. 





All dramatic scenes, such as the celebrat- 
ed one between Camille and her lover's fath- 
er in which Camille is forced to relinquish 
the man she swore never to desert, are form 
incarnate. a writer should study every sto- 
ry he can lay his hancs on for this cherac- 
teristic. He should recognize the contrast- 
ing uses of form per se. Just as in the me- 
dia of art and architecture you can use the 
factors of balance and contrast, etc., so in 
a story you can give your plot body by this 
technical design of the basic skeleton. 


It helps greatly to interest readers, and 
hold their attention, if you make your sto- 
ry move visually forward through both space 
and time. Or if they can see the design you 
use in the use of curious arrangements of a 
story line. Form backs up your ideas—punch. 
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SENTIMENT, DO YOU UNDERSTAND ITS USE? 


Sentiment is something that has to be us- 
ed cerefully or it will misfire. Our friend, 
Rev. Allan W. Clark, used an anecdote in his 

recently that both Elva 4&1 re 
acted to. 1t was one of those little pieces 
which tells a kind of Cinderella story, how 
&@ plein little man steps in and does a deed 
that everyone else is afraid to do. Then at 
the end the suthor steps in and delivers the 
punch-line. Either by didactic statement or 
in some sly manner he lets you know that the 
little man was Abraham Lincoln, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Babe Ruth or what have you. The bigg- 
er the neme and the more unlikely that he's 
@ perty to the perticular bit of action, the 
ereater the punch, theoretically. 


The effectiveness of this kind of device, 
of course, stems from the very nstural, the 
very humen reaction of the human race to an 
instinctive emotion: everyone loves # lover 
and most people respond to a hero. Trouble 
is that this type of punch is based upon, '& 
derives from an author's deliberate pulling 
the strings and making « reader respond ina 
debasing manner. It's like forcing a dog to 
sit up and do tricks before you feed him or 
teaching a person to smoke opium, so you'll 
be able to sell] him cigarettes. This may ap 
pear an exaggeration and msking a big moun- 
tain out of a molehill. But the logic is es 
sentially sound. 


This is because you sre not being fair to 
a@ reader. You're hiding the big name behind 
your back, then hitting the reeder over the 
head with it. It's slapstick as ageinst the 
subtler type of sentiment (or humor), where 
you allow the reader to participate. But in 
this kind of an anecdote, if you told read- 
ers in edvance who the plein little man is, 
you'd spoil the story. It's the old quarrel 
as to which gives the biggest punch: surprise 
or suspense. Surprise hes its uses but sus- 
pense is the more adroit and stronger tech- 
nical device. 


You see, when you use suspense the reader 
is your partner. You take him into your con- 
fidence. You show him all the premises, but 
you don't tell him whet they add up to. He 
hes got to read the story in order to "find 
out”, and you make it look as if the wrong, 
the dangerous, tragic, thing were going al- 
most certainly to happen. But in surprise a 
reader is your sucker. You withhold from him 
that keystone of the arch that gives all of 
the rest plausibility and substance. In sus- 
pense you are being basically honest to the 
reader; in surprise you are not. Youre like 
the sleight of hand artist. And I can point 
out that practically all such tricks demand 
a rigged deck, a box with two bottoms, etc. 


Allen pointed out thet there are all sorts 
of readers. And some are not educated up to 
or lack the experience to appreciste subtl- 
er types of sentiment. Perfectly true. But 
we replied that humor and sentiment are much 


elike in the sense thet more than some oth- 
er forms of entertainment, they tend to cre- 
ate individual reaction as against mass re- 
sponse. At the very least, they sub-divide, 
and sharply separate audiences into respsc- 
tive minorities. The person or group thatis 
convulsed by "Shnogzle” Durante wouldn't be 
particulerly enteftaine even so broedly 
popular ea sege eas Will Rogers, much less the 
more intellectusl type. 


Three points therefore, come immediately to 
mind. First, an author must know precisely, 
and with razor-sharpness what he is seeking 
to do with either humor or sentiment. It is 
essential that he understend the cross-sec- 
tion of a reader audience. He must not give 
the type of audience that reads let us say, 
the NEW YORKER the kind of simplified senti- 
ment that would go over big in a Western or 
e Confession story. There is a6 place for ev- 
ery type of humor or sentiment, but to give 
the wrong readership the right kind of sen- 
timent for instance, is to court disaster. 


Second, the reason Elva and I both react- 
ed violently to the particular enecdote Al- 
len used was that it seemed implausible and 
unreal to us. Of course, we respond perhaps 
more intellectually and technicelly than the 
less professional type of reader, who reads 
primerily for entertainment. But nevertheless, 
an author must constantly guard against the 
danger of his sentiment, like his humor, be 
ing "pinned on from the outside”. or having 
thet impact of enticlimax, which results be 
cause it appears to lack conviction, as did 
those ancient Greek dramas that were solved 
deus ex machina (by a god from the car). 


This brings us to the third point. While, 
neturally, anyone whose business is reading 
will apply stricter standards than readers, 
whose only demand is pleasure, sincerity is 
always a prime requisite in putting a punch 
into good humor or sentiment. Blve end I in 
our reading with Billy notice that the Cin- 
derelle or other forms of children's tales, 
when they are honestly and enthusiastically 
told, still kindle the same light in us that 
they do in Billy. A person may mature & his 
tastes develop, but if a story is told hon- 
estly, he will still react to the great and 
universal stories thet ere timelessly true. 


Sentiment, even more then humor, iss blend 
of both intellect and emotion. "A mental at- 
titude, thought or judgment permeated by or 
prompted by feeling,” says Webster. "A com- 
plex organization of ideas and instincts," he 
continues, "built up through the course of an 
individual's experience." It is always then, 
"thought colored by feeling". The writer is 
wise who tries to comprehend this compler— 
on the one hand of thought and emotion with- 
in the material, on the other within readers 
who pick up his published works. It is rare 
for a writer to learn immediately the ideal 
of becoming “sympatico” with his reeders and 
his cheracters. But it is extremely worth a 
writer's while to cultivate it strenuously. 
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THE MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 





PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAI FOR CHURCHES. Stan- 

ey I. uber. Doubleday & Co. -UQO. This 
is an authoritative and very thorough book. 
It is written by the chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, Nat. Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. a writer can find a 
great deal of interesting factual material, 
including names and addresses of useful or- 
ganizations, sources of information, etc. A 
section titled, "How to Write for Rel. Jour- 
nels” is especially valuable. 1t contains a 
long list of denominational journals & some 
juvenile publications, with addresses. Se- 
lection of The WRITERS' BOOK CLUB. 


TWO SIDES TO A TEACHER'S DESK. Max S. Marsh- 
all. e Mac an Co. 96.00. A lively pro- 
fessional book for teachers which upsets an 
armful of popular and accepted theories. It 
represents an attempt at straight, logical, 
objective thinking. as such it is an excel- 
lent background book for writers who by im- 
plication guide and teach lay readers. You 
will understand your audience better if you 
read it. 








WAR IN KOREA. Marguerite Higgins. Doubleday 

oO. «70. This book covers the June-Dec. 
campaign. It is a “color” piece, written in 
a hurry, snd the fact that its author was a 
woman living at the front with men under de 
ploreble conditions, is not underplayed. But 
sincerity, and good reporting is apparenton 


every page. Americans who read Ernie zie & 
wish either to face up to the fects uture 
of history, or to write stories with a war- 
documented background, will want to absorb, 


and inwardly digest Maggie Higgins' report. 
It's invaluable for mate writers. 


. THIS HAPPENED IN PASADENA. David Hulburd... 
e Mecm an Co. . This is the dremat- 
ic story of how an outstanding educator was 
hired and then fired by the same Committee. 
How because he did not hendle his humen re- 
Jations skilfully enough, a minority group, 
which was made up lergely of discontents or 
personally ambitious dissidents, was able to 
teg him with communistic, subversive and so- 
cislistic ideals, and so to bring pressures 
to beer. Apparently, the decent elements in 
the community were loysl to him, but proved 
unable to stem the tide. It's the old story 
of the democratic principles being violated 
by those interestec in using the letter ofa 
lew to betray its spirit. Writers will find 
here en interesting scenserio for a novel, 4 
workshop dissection end discussion of human 
relations on the personal and community lev- 
els. It shows dramatically how slight is the 
fine line of demsrcation between good and e- 
vil, sincerity and the lack of it. A book a 
writer should certainly read, if he is resl- 
ly to understand the complex inter-pley snd 
conflict of opposing forces. and most of 4]l, 
how to dominate this ebb and flow for dram- 
atic effect. The forces herein depicted are 
dramstic, their handling is not. That in it- 
self is interesting, stimulating to study. 


CONTINUED RECOMMENATIOCNS 


WRITERS CN WRITING. &d. Herschel Brickell. 
pO. UU. a around handbook written by UNH 
Conference staff members. Includes chapters 
by William E. Harris. 





PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $4.00. WRITERS' 
BOOK CYUS is the exclusive american agent. a 
very tine book on the principles of plotting 
Practical and helpful. Please Note: we have 
again succeeded in reducing the price. From 
the $7.00 charged for it Shen we took over. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE & PROFIT. Ed War- 
ren Bower. «99. An exceptionally helpful, 
practical book with separate chapters writ- 
ten by big mame experts. We recommend it en- 
thusiastically. 


WRITING THE CONFESSION STORY. Dorothy Coll- 
ett. -oU. We don't recommend the Confess- 
ion story as a short-cut to success. A book 
that is sound in its general principles and 
detailed analysis of story construction, is 
a worthwhile book, however, for any writer. 
It's that kind of a book. 


a GUIDE TO CREaTIVE WRITING. Roger H. Garr- 
son. 90. Not exactly what its title in- 
dicates, this book is s fundamentally essen 
tial one. It stresses the creative process. 
Every writer will gain from reading it. 


THE MATURE MIND. Harry Overstreet. $2.95. A 
ruly grea ook, which shows how universel 
are the fundamentals of creative writing by 
expressing and developing them in terms of a 
meture mind. No writer should be forced ev- 
er to edmit he has not read it msny times. 


SOMETHING WORTH READING 





The april issue of the "Book-of-the-MONTH” 
Club NEWS is unusually interesting for writ- 
ers. John P. Merquand's review of Mishener's 
"Return to Paradise” Ts suggestive of a new 
and under-developed beckground. Katherine S. 
Rosin's estimate of James A. Michener & her 
sketch of him is some ng you can learn a- 
bout your writing talents from. The tribute 


to an Ioveman, 4 well deserved one, & Doro- 
4 ompson's stimulating biographical and 

erary sapprsisal of her former husbend,Sin 
cleir Lewis, so far as his character and in- 
erest in his work was concerned, is a val- 
uable background piece for any writer. (It's 
being preserved, this copy of the NEWS, for 


readers in the WCS Circulsting library. ask 
us to send it to you, the same us 4 ok. } 


The circulation of the WCS Library is in- 
creasing repidly in both e number of read- 
ers, and also the number of books they read 
during the course of a year. We are greatly 
pleased, because this is one way we can in- 
sure more sales and better quality writing. 
Enrollment in the Library costs only $2 per 
year, plus—postage both ways. Books may be 
kept a month, not counting time for delivery, 
and then there is a fine of 25¢ per month. 





REWRITE 


NEWS WHIIE IT IS NEWS 


Foot Fellowship of Maine, lirs. F.H.Free 
man, swic ve., Gardiner, Maine, is 
holding its annuel meeting May 26th, at the 
Hotel Bagle, Brunswick, Maine. Business ses- 
sion: eM., luncheon (reserve through ho- 
tel). Discussion of project poems, and talk 
by Blizabeth Coatsworth. (Something not to— 
miss!) 








Project: any type of poem, 20 lines (max- 
imum). Two copies, one signed in upper right 
corner. Must reach Mrs. Freeman by May 9th. 
If you're not a member, join right orey an 
opportunity to be judged by Eliza oat- 
sworth is an opportunity not to be missed: 


Univ. of N. H. Writers' Conference, Prof. 
C.S.Towle, rector, rham, N. H. Dates of 
the Conference this year are Aug. 13-24. It 
is the best and most inexpensive for all a- 
round velues, in our opinion. Bill has been 
essociated with several, Elva with two, and 
Bill hes visited others. The great asset id 
the friendliness of the group, the interest 
of Carroll Towle in the welfare of each and 
every member. is the only conference, to 
our knowledge, that has annual reunions, usu- 
ally in the late spring, in Boston, New York 
and Philedelphia. We hope to see you there. 


Script Delivery Service, 110 EB. 42nd St., 
ny¢ 17. This is a new address. This service 
ships mss. from one NYC office to another. 


WRITERS MARKETS & METHODS, Joseph aA. Mur- 
phy, orizon, Venice, Cal., will become, 
starting with the June issue, an indepenient- 
ly published writers' magazine. Previously 
the house organ of a mail-order school,itis 
now owned by its former market editor. He 
offers a market for: articles under 1,500— 
from beginners "with good ideas, and expen- 
enced writers; cartoons with a writing angle; 
brief verse pointed wi humor or satire; & 

ersonal surveys of sectional market activ- 
Pies, on whTSb @ prior query is required.. 
Pay: lg a word for articles; $3 - $5 cartoons 
and verse, 25¢ a line and up. Reports will 
be prompt, usually within two weeks. Notice 
will be given if material is held for spec- 
ial reasons." 





Mr. Murphy tells us he is a full time au- 
thor and so will be pitching for writers He 
doesn't planto run WM & M as a money-making me- 
azine. It sounds promising. We wish him the 
best of luck. 


WCS Circuleting Library. We acknowledge a 
gift of several fooks on writing by Dr. B.A. 
Bacon. The Library has been having an unus- 
ally circulation of books recently. We 
ere pleased to see it serving so many writ- 
ers. It costs only $2 per year to enroll, & 
the only other charge is postage both ways. 
Meny writers find it an inexpensive means of 
now reading the new books on writing, to de 
cide if they ere worth edding to their per- 
sonal libraries. 


THE HEART OF AMERICA SPEAKS 


The Macarthur speech before Congress seem 
ed like s breath of fresh, clean sir coming 
in from the sea. Whether he is right orwrong 
in ell his details of leadership is not neer 
ly so important as the unchallengable fact, 
that he offered the American people a firn, 
strong return to the principles and ideals, 
the overall longings and aspirations, the spir- 
itual leadership for which millions of law- 
abiding, patriot Americans have been eager- 
ly looking long in vain in their men in pub- 
lic life. He has made others who have prom- 
ised much look like the phoneys that they un- 
mistakebly are. They stand shorn of all but 
the titles to the public offices which they 
have abused end desecrated. 


It remains for the American people to pick 
up the pieces and press on with eyes clear- 
ed of the confusions, misgivings, doubts and 
fears. Of one thing the American people have 
unenimously expressed their conviction: that 
@ place with honor and responsibility sure- 
ly must be found for the General. His integ- 
rity is something they value es their own.It 
provided in ringing accents, all the more in 
tense because they were understressed, that 
perfect answer for which we have sought, to 
the fears of Asie regarding our imperialism 
and to the sickening depravity of the Krem- 
lin with respect to sny yellow bellied weak- 
ness in us. It is one of the great speeches 
of history. Writers should study it intently. 


Two Important Books. "Peace Can Be Won" by 
Paul Ho mn is one of the best books every 
one of us ought to read. The author's close 
contact with the Marshall Plan and BCA gave 
him a front row seat for recent history. The 
excerpts of his reflect comment thereon are 
thought-provoking end well reasoned. It was 
published late in April. 


Sen. Estes Kefauver's "Crime in america”, 
coming July leth, is another book that most 
of us who Trstanee to radio brosdcasts, and 
watched television screenings, will certain 
ly not wish to miss. It's part of being the 
responsible American we need so badly today, 
to read such books. The WRITERS' BOOK CIUB, 
therefore, will be glad to rush copies to a 
writer as soon as we receive them. "Crime in 


America” is available in a paper-bound edi- 
tion at only $1.00. 


PRESBYTERIAN ACTION, Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Va. New monthly. ome leadership for perenta” 


Back Copies or Duplicate Copies of REWRITE 
A lumber of persons took advantage of our o 
line mention last month of the fact that we 
have collected some recent over-runs of RE- 
WRITB end are selling them for 1.00 for 10 
Tten] copies, $1.10 west of the Mississippi. 


We're also gled st any time to send e du- 
licate subscription to the same address as 
an originel one for only $1.00 per year. 











HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported to us in 
the past month: 


S Brainard Vinton 
Short Feature: 





BOY'S LIFE. 


lillian Everts 
Poems: The U. of K.C. REVIEW, EDUCATIONAL 
YORUM, SIT. REVIEW OF TITERATORE. 


Violet Wallin (England) 


Ilx. Articles: The LADY, MODERN; WOMAN. 
Reprint Story: POCKET Book WEEKTY (hus— 


tralia). 














Kate Brackett 
Poem: SAT. EVE. POST. 


Kath Wilson 
FLIVGr: KING FEATURES. 


Winona Nichols 
ory: 











'S COMRADE. 





Florence M. 
ory: 


Davis 
GIRL. 


Magda Brandon 
fSprint Story: textbook by Lippincott. 


Naomi Ingalls 
Articles: FIOWER GROWER, RURAL N. YORK- 
ER, LITERARY FYORIDA. 














Beverly Harris Sie Ss 
Picture Story: Boston GLOBE. 

Mrs. Mary Billings 
Poems: T-S-HONTTOR, HERALD OF HOLINESS. 


Mery Grant Charles 
Short Story: The LOOKOUT. 
Poem: Alpha Omicron Pi Magazine. 











Frank Waggoner, Jr. 
Short ory: YOUNG PEOPIE'S PAPER. 


Charles H. Camidge (Canada) 
Feature Article: FAMITY HERALD & STaR. 











Gilean Dougles (Canada) 
Feature Article: FAMILY HERAID & STAR. 








Send in your reports of recent sales. 


TWO JUVENIIE SERIAIS SOLD! 


Winona Nichols, a serial using the histor 
ical background of the Lewis and Clark & 
dition ass backdrop, to YOUTH'S COMRADE oF 
whic elen F. Temple is editor. 


Carrie Esther Hammil, a serial biography, 
telling the life-story of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, to CLASSMATE. 














We're very happy about both of these fine 
sales because they represent a lot of seri- 
ous work, in which Bill hed a shere. 


HERE'S A PRACTICAL IDEA. 


Here is a money-saving tip suggested by a 
member of the WCS Family. Instead of enclose 
ing the conventional stamped, self-address- 
ed envelop with his mss. or queries to edit- 
ors, John D. Stanard sends an envelop bear- 
ing his business reply label. If the envel- 
op is used, he pays the postage and the ad- 
ditional small fee required by the Post Of- 
fice for this type of First Class Permit mil 
But if the ms. is accepted, or the envelop is 
not used for any reason, he is not "out" the 
wasted postage. 

















These business reply labels have a number 
of advantages. If you are anxious to get an 
editor or someone else to reply to a letter 
from you, they act as an incentive, because 
the recipient has only to stuff a reply in- 
to your return envelop and he does not have 
to worry about postage. You in turn are not 
required to keep a large supply of stamps on 
hand. You only need to pay your post office 
or carrier the few cents necessary, when the 
reply is actually received. The label lends 
itself to many different uses, whereas ordi- 
nary envelops are only designed for certain 
purposes. It is much quicker to stick a la- 
bel than to address and stamp an envelop. 


You can consult your local printer abouta 
business reply label suited to your needs & 
meeting the postal regulations. Whether you 
buy them in lots of a few hundred or sever- 
al thousand, they cost no more than the usu 
al parcel post label. and they certainly do 
& valuable service in giving your mss. pro- 
fessional appearance that separates them from 
the run of an editor's "slush pile". 


NEWS ABOUT MARKETS 


VICTORIAN, Robert K. Doran, Lackawanna 18, 
N.Y., wrote March 27th, "We are in particu- 
lar need of some nice fiction. Two lengths. 
Around 1,000 words and also 2,000. We would 
like man and wife stories. I feel that many 
couples have resolved their differences and 
have come to a happy conclusion after strife, 
and that stories showing how this might oc- 
cur, would do much good." 


The Julian Press, arthur Ceppos, 8 W. 40th 
St., > nas en formed by Julian Mess 
ner, publisher, (same address). W spec- 
Cialize in technical & non-technical nm-fic- 
tion. 


Farrar, Straus & Young, 53 E. 34th, NYC 164 
hove abscrbed Urestive tge Press. 

Bill Vinton reports that the editor, BOY'S 
LIFE, wrote recently: "We do not encourage— 
hunting with rifle or shotgun. So many con- 
servation-minded people feel that the kill- 
ing of game should be left to the Sportsmms 
Magazines, we can only agree with them. The 
idea of hunting with a camera, or just stalk 
ing for the fun of it, is something eise 
again.” So, watch out for this taboo. 








MARKET NEWS AND VIEWS 


FARMER'S Magazine, C.H.Hodge, 73 Richmond 
St., W., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada, reported, 
as of March 13th, “heavily stocked just now 
& can see no possibility of using your ms." 
(Note: this is a market, however, for agri- 
cultural writers who can slant for Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Keep it 
in mind.) 


HOLLAND'S, Charleen MoClain, Dallas, Tex., 
does not use fiction. But it is interested, 
please note, in short articles, illustrated 
by sharp glossies, about outstanding homes, 
gardens, community projects, etc., having a 
news-peg engle for Southern readers. 


lirrel Starling, Box 143, San Andreas, Cal, 
has resumed her a O' Verse” column in the 
Calaveras CHRONICYE. News & one reprint po- 


em in @ issue we saw. CHRONICIE is twice- 
a-week publication. 


“Catholic Poet. 


Society of Americe'’s Con- 

pr. 14-12, er College, 
uced price tickets if purchased prior to 

April llth. 


Florida Writers' Colony, Joseph Lawren,Box 
87, Venice, @., i8 underteking a new kind 
of writers' conference. The second "annual” 
conference will be held in three sections— 
each independent of the other, although the 
persons attending the first (Apr. 1-7) will 
be eligible to compete for prizes offered at 
the others, June 3-9, & Dec. 30-Jan.5, 1952. 
The staff members are selling writers. The 
cash prizes are being put up by locally in- 
terested persons and firms. 


Writers Can Help Bach Other. Recently, we 
ha etters from a writer in California and 
another in Maine, both writing for the home 
and garden magazines. We suggested they get 
together and solve related problems. A day 
ago a card from Maine stated the project is 
working out nicely. Two or more writers who 
may be picked at random in this way don't el- 
ways talk the same language, or "click". We 
think though, it is part of the "adventure" 
of living to make the effort to forge these 
informal, friendly contacts. And when we are 
able to help writers to live as well as tt— 
write on the creative level, it seems extre 
ordinarily worthwhile. 


Be Objective in Your penne The more I 
watch writers write, e more realize how 
hard it is to be “objective” and to achieve 
the real facts, the truth. We ere extremely 
apt to applaud another writer, irrespective 
of his technical competence or imagination, 
simply because his ideas or emotional slant 
approximstes ours. Thus, to most newspaper- 
men a novel by an ex-newspaperman is almost 
always apt to look good. A new book on some 
atomic subject will look "good” to en expert 
engrossed in atomic research. Similarly, were 
apt to criticize those writers who stand on 
the other side of the fence. A loyalty that 


SOME FILIER MARKETS 


TIMBER TOPICS, Tractor Division, allis-Cham 
ers Mfg. Co., pays $5 for each "Tall Timber 
Tale” it uses. One to an issue, -monthly. 
These are humorous, possible, but improbeble 


yarns of the Paul Bunyan type. 


ICAN FAMILY, Norman Hoefeld, 53¥. 
Jackson Blivd., cago 4, Ill., pays $1 for 
each accepted "Handy Helper” item. Name and 
town of writer used. 


The AMBRICAN FAMILY, "Cook's Corner,” pays 
$1 Tor each cooking tip accepted. 


GRANDMA, 103-S Bast Pearl St., Cincinnati 
2, °. is is something new in fillers A 
column of wise sayings and homespun philos- 
ophy published as an advertisement by "Miss 
Nu-Maid” margerine. $5 is paid, on pubdlice- 
tion, for each accepted saying or idea. $10 
if entry is eccompanied by lerge picture off 
the package. Two items ere used in each adv. 
which is printed in magazines and newspaper 
advertising columns. (Note: the "S"” and oth- 
er similar key letters are to identify what 
periodical you saw.) Names and cities of the 
contributors are published. 


The VICTORIAN recently informed a contrib 
utor ry s “magazine reader provides the 
few poems we publish". Does not buy jokes.. 
Pays 1 - 4¢ a word on acc. for prose. 


Chicago Daily NEWS, Van Allen Bradley, 400 
W. Madison st., Chicago, Ill., uses versein 
his "Belancing the Books" column each Wednes 
day, 4-32 lines. Mr. Bradley is Book Editor 
of the NEWS. No payment. (Report by Edwinl. 
Brooks, Chicago newspaperman. ) 


The Sea Gull is the title of an attractive 
little meo bulletin representing the Iong 
Islend branch of the Nat. League of Am. Pen 
Women. It sterted in april sae Ts edited by 
WCS Family member, Allison Clarke. She gave 


REWRITS @ very friendly greeting. We would 
ike to wish her and her group every success. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Fiction Contest Ed- 
itor, EB. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
is offering $5,000 & $2,500 respectively for 
best novels by young writers under 35 years. 
Ams. of 15,000 words and a full outline is 
enough to win you serious consideration. The 
contest closes: December 31, 1951. 


Be Specific! Always have a sherp point or 
a ariel Tis recommendation behind your writ- 


ing. If you have a theme in your novel, let 
it be simple, straight-to-the-point. Right 
or wrong, the reader will be able to visual- 
ize where you stand. He will respect you for 
the stand you teke. Look et Macarthur! 


Ts too narrow, can be a constrictive, aoves 
tating thing. It is nice to be loyal to our 
own small group. But progress is achieved by 
crystal clear observation of the facts, loy- 
alty to the truth. Be clear-eyed, writers. 


























MORE BATTING AVERAGE REPORTS 


Stanley M. Kore : 
rticles: RIAN, N. B. HOMESTEAD. 


F. L. Friedman 
Tticie: 





ANT. 


Helen Swift 
Juvenile Story: STORY-A-Day. 


Lucile Coleman 


oems: Al of Am. Medical Assoc. 


Me Lothro 3 
room WAR CRY. (Salvation Army). 


Note: we ere always happy to see an unus- 
ually long list of mss. placed. Sometimes, 
it is just e happenstance, a lot of editors 
heve happened to report et once. More often, 
as is the case this month, es number ofwrit- 
ers have come up with sales they have real- 
ly dug for. Initisetive and intelligent hus- 
tle have a lot to do with it. Merely keeping 
scads of mss. circulating is not/quite iden- 
tical with hitching on to a good idea &then 
merchsndising it skilfully, or really find- 
ing whet one or two editors want, and then, 
giving to him right between the eyes—hard. 


PSQUIRE Kenneth White, 488 Madison Ave., 
NY » 18 in particular need for the moment 
of short short stories under 1,000 words, It 
uses severe] of varied type (Western, crime, 
sports, sophisticseted), according to the A- 
pril 15th issue of WRITERS' NBEWSIETTER. May 
issue is 6 good one to study. Male readers, 
male viewpoint. 


Iast minute report. Carrie Esther Hammil: 
poems in THIS Day (April) and BBAMS OF TIcHr, 
(2 accepted). 

A FRIENDIY EDITOR WRITES 








St. Joseph Magazine, Mae Heggie, St. Bene 
dict, Ore., wrote us a long and kindly let- 
ter when we asked her why her needs for po- 
etry seemed to fluctuate so rapidly. In re- 
Ply she pointed out thet poetry is "filler" 
for her. "Further, it is rerely that revis- 
ions for poems are indicated, though outright 
criticisms may be made. The term overstock- 
ed, too, may cover theme repetitions, mater- 
isl on hand, etc. But time permits of no de 
tailed discussions of this type material."(I 
know also, that when an editor gives factu- 
el reasons for rejections, it sometimes of- 
fers argumentative writers the chance to be 
nastily controversisl, thus wasting an edit- 
or's time. Ed.) 





"The general rule to follow, especially in 
the case of authors who ere somewhat touchy, 
is to query the editor about his needs. Post- 
ecard will bring the desired information.” A 
stereotyped rejection form has been draw up 
by this editor, who in the past has been fam 


ous for her personel way of handling mss. I 
am sorry thet complaints have forced her to 
do this. I hope she'll keep on being persoral 
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THE FICTION WORKSHOPS 





The new policy of BRWRITE offering a small 
peyment for all mss. used in the Poetry and 
Fiction Workshops, has elicited much favor- 
able comment. Elva's mail has increased sev- 
erable times. (See: the Poetry Page for the 
details of current competitions.) We haveal 
so received due warning that a number of mss 
were being readied for the Fiction competi- 
tions. (They're coming in—fast! 


Contest No. 1. The best Story Opening. $1 


for each Opening (150 words) use n June.. 
Closes: May 10, 1951. = 


Contest No. 2. The best Short Short Stor 
(500 words or less). $1 for each used in the 
July issue. Closes: June 10, 1951. 





Contest No. 3. The best Dramatic Scene of 
150 words or less used in st. Mss. must 


be received not later than July 10. $1. 


Remember: (1) these contests are workshop 
practice opportunities for you. With the ex- 
ception of Contest No. 2, the materials you 
submit may rewor and perhaps sold. In 
the Short Short Story by revising & redraft 
ing you may be able to get paid for learning 
We cannot undertake to analyze free each end 
every ms. submitted. But these are practical 
workshops where the objective is to help as 
many writers to reach professional levels as 
possible. To the degree you help us to make 
the Workshops stimulating, you will benefit. 
and if you enclose a return, self-addressed 
and stamped envelop, you wit get a person- 


al comment. 





Remember: (2) REWRITE carries no advertis- 
ing s our policy not to, so we can give 
you impartial, objective analysis of each & 
every proposition offered you as a writer.) 
Therefore, you must help us to help you. If 
you tell your friends about REWRITE & urge, 
as strongly as you can, that writers, clubs 
and other organizations interested in writ- 
ers back REWRITE with the tangible support, 
which is represented by subscriptions, then 
we cen continue to serve you and extend our 
range of creative and cooperative projects. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE EXCHANGE 





The new plan of exchanging sample copies, 
among members of the WCS Family, of period- 
icals various writers are interested in, got 
off to a good start last month. Moreover, we 
received a copy of 4 market list cumulative 
ly being built up by a round robin sponsored 
by members of the Poetry Fellowship of Maine 
and we gledly checked it for accuracy, also 
adding a few markets we are familiar with. 





again, the success of this project is de- 
pendent on you. If you send us your current 
discards (o copies can't be depended upon 
for accuracy) we will be able to send you @ 


selection of magazines. The WCS Circulatin 
library which sponsors this Proved, Ia Bo 
to Tts-own stock of publications rapidly. 





REWRITE 


AUTHOR TRIBS SELLING 


In 8 recent issue of the Publishers EEE 
LY an author, Justus J, Sohifferes, a 
Toult name to remember on a by- Tine even it 
he did write "How to Live Longer”, recount- 
ed some lessons he learned from selling ina 
bookstore during the Christmas rush. Titles 
made up of a string of three or four single 
sylleble words ("Nuts In May") are hard for 
readers to remember. They usually ask for an 
author instead. But they never remembered a 
famous writer's son wrote the last book by- 
lined by Lowell Thomas, Jr. Nor could anyone 
remember the long title Of Hemingway's lest 
book. Can you? Keep away from long titles & 
put a strong polysyllebled key word into te 
title. ("The Disenchanted", "The Cardinal") 
Then they will remember it. 





Second thought. "a book has got to be—a- 
bout something that can be stated in a very 
few words that can be printed on the jacket 
and used in all promotion.” Mr. Schifferes, 
es en example of this idea, used "Kon-Tiki” 
which no one could pronounce by an unknowi, 
whose name is hard to spell or pronounce. It 
was remembered, though, because it was "all 
about six men on s raft". A book that has a 
definite appeal to a particular public, has 
e better chance. Mr. Schifferes reminds us, 
thet women read UIRE and men the IHJ. He 
also stresses the that "readers buy the 


books that give them answers.” He adds that 
they turn to “authors who ere authorities.” 


This latter point cannot be stressed hard 
enough. Many books, this author-salesman in 
his research discovered hide the reason the 
author wanted to write them. Their point is 
obscure. "People buy books for information, 
and for guidance—the more specific the bet- 
ter." Mr. Schifferes feels that price is no 
deterrent when s reader really desires some 
information. On the other hand mothers dont 
like expensive books for teen-agers, on the 
theory that these will be soon outgrown. 


Even in fiction people want some guidance 
and information. "Gone With The Wind” gave 
readers history painlessly. "The serious nov- 
@1 will usually sell better if the principel 
characters are sympathetic. The reader wants 
to identify with a protagonist and be guided 
by his or her reactions in normal life." A 
frequent prospective buyer reaction was, "I 
wouldn't be interested in that kind of man, 
or women.” The lesson, it would seem to be, 
is that the writer who can make his story a 
vivid, personal, alive and documented chap- 
ter out of life, stands a better chanoe ofa 
customer. 


The UN Source of Good Copy. Writers ought 
to keep an eye on what the +, is doing. Be- 
hind the scenes many stirring dramatic sto- 
ries are being lived out. In Pakistan World 


geelsh Srmenszesica is quietly licking that 
ea sease Tia. Many other such ac 


$ e for r ter world are ugh 
ie al? erent angles enettnae ud to 
make A. yarns interesting to readers. 


NEWS AT WC@ HOUSE 


Bill led the Sunday Discussion Group that 
is sponsored by e Joint Nt Projects committ- 
ee, on April 7th. accompanie iva, y 

listened for the first time to Papa at 
a public gathering. He kept very still, but 
informed Elva he would have preferred tosit 
beside Papa. 

















Bill also represented the Grange on a com 
mittee of members of 81] the organizationsin 
Lunenburg, charged with discussing the idea 
of setting up a Town Bulletin. Plen is tois 
sue it weekly, listing all forthcoming activ 
ities and events, and to send copies to the 
residents, who are with the Armed Forces. 


and speaking of the Grange, Bill disguis- 
ead by e butcher's apron, joined the "help", 
who served dinner on degree night. Elva sat 
with the elite. 


REWRITE will probably reach you a day lete 
this month. Our printer does not work Setur- 
days, and when that fect combines witha 30- 
day month, putting a 2-day holiday right on 
the end or close to it, it makes for deadly 
dead-lines, which can't be kept. However, a 
number of lete news items maneged to get in 
under the wire as @ result. 


REAL STORY and REAL ROMANCES, Mary Rolling 
oo tt Sth Ave., NYC 17, have a very good mim- 
eo sheet giving detailea requirements. Both 
are directed towards "young men & women. So 
stories should be timely confessions having 
young heroes & heroines. 


"Wwe want strong, dramatic, first person— 
confessions that sre realistically motivat- 
ed and convincing, with suspense, sincere e 
motion and true-to-life charecterizations.. 
The story may be told from either the man's 
or woman's viewpoint. We do not want stories 
that are based entirely on sex. 


"Wordege: shorts, 5,000 - 6,000 words; now 
elettes, about 10,000 words. Pay: 3¢, Acc. 


Life in Verse Column, aurora, Colo., dis- 
continued. (Note received april 4th.) 


BUILDERS is overstocked. (April Sth.) 





Human Nature Editor, The ROTARIAN, 35 East 
Wacker Dr., cago l, e, pays $10 on pub 
for each emusing anecdote portraying unusu- 
al foibles of human nature, if they are the 
original contribution of the sender, and $5 
for those from other periodicals. Addition- 
al payment at usual rates, if reprinted, in 
The READER'S DIGEST. (R. D., February.) 


Parting Shots, The AMERICAN IEBGION, 580 5th 

Ave., fz I5, uses up to 4 or 5 bits of light 
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REWRITE 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF VIEWPOINT 


Viewpoint is one of the most difficult of 
all elements in a story for the inexperienc 
ed writer to learn to handle effectively. a 
writer need have no great trouble, however, 
if he will use commonsense and be consistent 
all the way through his story. The principle 
weakness for most writers is their inabili- 
ty to view the problem realistically or log- 
ically. It is necessary to see viewpoint as 
@ means to an end. If you can once appreci- 
ate why viewpoint is so important, then you 
will no longer find it a dreadful bugaboo. 


Let us look at a few of the fundamentals. 
By lining these up we will be able to get a 
good looksee at the problem. 


(1) Communication. Viewpoint is your method 
of making contact with a reader. You stert 
to tell him a story. Not unnaturally, he is 
eager to know whose story it is and what is 
the angle from which it is being told. You 
help him to understand what is expected, if 
you are crystal clear about these two parts 
of the story. 


(2) Identification. The reader desires very 
much to iden imself with some one per- 
son in the story. He wants to feel that he's 
living the actual experience here end now.A 
skilful use of viewpoint makes this not on- 
ly possible, but also emphasizes it sharply 
and cleerly. 


(3) Definition. I have seen many critics and 
teachers try to explein viewpoint. But very 
few of them make this point clear. Practi- 
cally nine out of ten stories are told from 
a single viewpoint. But this viewpoint, al- 
though it may be that of the MC is frequent- 
ly not presented from the engie of the MCia 
distinction that is vitally important for a 
young writer to have called to his notice. 


(4) Angles. Roughly speaking although there 
are many subtleties and refinements to view- 
point, there are only four angles: 


(A) MC. Here we are the MC. We are inside of 
him. We see and hear and feel, as well as— 
act and talk eas he does. We are subjective, 
as far as he is concerned. We can go inside 
of him, but not of other characters. We can 
only observe what they do and say, and per- 
haps deduce from their expressions how they 
feel. Therefore, we are objective in regard 
to them. 


(B) Participating Character. He is one tak- 
ing part in @ story. He stands outside or 
beside MC, and observes the story even as he 
takes an active or inactive part in it. He 
is subjective to himself and can think, and 
feel about the story and deduce in his mind 
and emotions hew the MC must be feeling. He 
cannot go inside the MWC any more than I can 
go inside of you. But it gives perspective. 


(C) Observing Character. Still further away 
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from the MC. Perched on the edge of the sto- 
ry circle, he merely watches and thinks and 
feels about what is happening to the MC. He 
is an ideal angle from which to tell a sto- 
ry because he can gain detachment and a per- 
spective. He captures the mesning and signif 
icance of the situation without losing som- 
pletely that sense of identification with a 
MC. These two angles of (B) and (C) possess 
the power of the very good gossip. They can 
experience all the agony of the victim, yet 
they also can see what is happening to hin. 
From a spectator's seat on the sidelines. So 
they can suck the egg dry of all of its suc- 
culent human interest flavor. They see what 
the MC is too close to events to see. Over- 
tones and implications. 


An observing cheracter may or may not ac- 
tually appear in the story. The euthor, you 
see, has the privilege of being a fly on the 
wall. Without really intruding, he peeps, he 
listens and he evaluates. But the characters 
live their story without any interference. 


(D) The Author. This is an angle many writ- 
ers use. 8 possible, dut not one we ad- 
vise anyone ever to use. Because it reduces 
@ story to a mere narrative at second hand, 
by someone definitely outside the perimeter 
of the story. It is reminiscent of an auth- 
or stepping in front of the footlights, and 
explaining to the spectators every action as 
it takes plece behind him on the stage. It 
handcuffs the players; it takes all senseof 
life out of the story. I saw a story writt- 
en in this manner recently in a newspaper.. 
You would not have believed how stilted all 
the events sounded. Even a scenario can ap- 
pear more exciting, if it is told as if re- 
ally happening. 


One of the reasons why this method fails, 
you see, is because the author not only has 
his hand on the characters and manipulates, 
nay, pushes them around; but also he sooner 
or later begins to assume the omniscient or 
all-seeing and -hearing powers of God. Vi- 
lating the natural laws under which we live 
he becomes subjective to all the characters 
and moves wherever he wishes within the sto- 
ry circle. We cannot go inside our friends. 
We are limited to one angle of vision. 


(5) The Multiple Vi int. This is ea meth- 
od of telling a story that all inexperienc- 
ed writers crave eagerly to use. They don't 
realize that their reason for wishing to use 
it is rarely an artistic reason. Rather, it 
is simply because they are floundering; they 
do not know how to maintain a steady contin- 
uity. So they think that by jumping here or 
there they can sustain their story. 


The reason for shifting viewpoint (by us- 
ing several angles) is always to give read- 
ers a greater insight into the emotional sie 
nificance or meaning of an MC's experience. 
It is never done just to ease the strain of 
manipulating external events. It adds to the 
advantages of the (B) & (C) angles. 





